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THE TRANSITION PERIOD OF ATHENIAN EDUCATION 
AND MODERN EDUCATION 



By J. C. Morgan 
York College, Nebraska 



In considering the status of education at the present time, it 
may not be out of place to make a brief comparison of it with that 
of the transition period of Athenian education. It is admitted at 
once that conclusions drawn from analogies and comparisons need 
further corroboration, but there are certain points of similarity in 
comparison to be made in this paper which are so striking that they 
need little proof. Neither can it be inferred that, because certain 
results followed in the history of Athens, the same results will 
follow in America. History, however, repeats itself and, other 
things being equal, similar conditions lead to similar results. 

The outstanding features of present educational theory and 
practice may be summed up as follows: first, a revolt against the 
past; secondly, growth of the state system of education with its 
consequent democratization; thirdly, the basing of education upon 
psychology; fourthly, a demand for the practical in education; 
fifthly, the appearance of so-called vocational courses in our schools. 

Admitting that these are some of the present tendencies in our 
own education, we are next to examine the conditions that pre- 
vailed in Athenian education, beginning during the latter part of 
the fifth century. 

Old Athenian education was divided into two parts: gymnas- 
tics for the body and music for the soul. For the former the boy 
went to the palaestra; for the latter, to the music school (the term 
music including all the literary elements that were taught). The 
purpose of this education was to develop mental capacity; it was 
not the learning of facts. These studies and the physical exercises 
of the palaestra looked, not toward the making of scholars, but 
rather to the development of the powers of body and mind. Its 
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aim was not to fit the boy for some trade or profession, but to make 
him a useful citizen. The Athenian boy by means of the Homeric 
literature was filled with the glories of the past, and thus patriotism 
was engendered. And this literary element which the boy imbibed 
was not just any sort of literature, but was the most beautiful and 
artistic that had ever been written. The mastery of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, representing as they did the whole gamut of human 
feeling and achievement, was, like the mastery of our Bible, an 
education in itself. By means of these poems the aesthetic feeling 
was also instilled, so that the Athenian boy upon becoming a man 
could distinguish between the crude and the perfect in art. The 
justification of the Old Athenian education is found in the vic- 
tory at Marathon and in the perfect tragedies of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. It is found in the sculpture of Phidias and in the 
statesmanship of Themis tocles and Pericles. The wisdom of this 
system of education was abundantly justified in its children. 

With the establishment of the Athenian Empire, by means of 
which Athens was brought to a greater degree into contact with 
the rest of the world, new opportunities arose; and with the 
growth of democracy a change came over the character of educa- 
tion at Athens. An education was demanded which would be 
suited to the new condition and which would fit one for taking 
part in the government. There was a change also in the thought- 
life of the time. Belief in the mythology changed to skepticism. 
Philosophy ceased its inquiries into the nature of the universe and 
sought after an ethical basis. It came to believe that the "proper 
study for mankind is man." As a result there arose a class of 
teachers who asserted that they could teach everything. They 
gave information concerning all questions — political, ethical, and 
social — of the day. They found, too, a ready hearing. The 
severer discipline of the music school and the palaestra was deserted 
for the more inviting life of discussion, arguing, and the amassing 
of information. By these means one could fit himself for any of 
the numerous political offices of the government of Athens. These 
courses in our day would be classed as lectures, sociology, eco- 
nomics, ethics, public speaking, and the like. The results of this 
new education were individualism, a weakening of the bond between 
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the citizen and the state, laxness in morals, and misdirected political 
activities. There is not space to discuss all these, but one example 
of the last-named will be sufficient. 

During the Peloponnesian War the question of the advisability 
of an expedition to Sicily arose. It was championed by Alcibiades 
and opposed by Nidas. The democracy sided with Alcibiades. 
The assembly was led to put aside its good judgment and to give 
its vote to an enterprise that could only fail. Had such a plan 
been proposed fifty years before, it would have been overwhelm- 
ingly rejected. The Athenians had so long been listening to the 
cheap sophistry of the new teachers, had so long been believing the 
worse to be the better, and the better the worse reason, that they 
were no longer capable of forming a correct judgment, were no 
longer able to reason accurately or to counsel wisely. We can 
scarcely imagine Themistocles favoring such a wild scheme. 

We shall next notice the history of education in our own country. 
Fifty years ago the main subjects of study in the common schools 
were reading, writing, arithmetic, and spelling. In higher educa- 
tion mathematics, the classical languages, philosophy, and science 
constituted practically the whole curriculum. These subjects were 
more formal or disciplinary in character — that is, they furnished 
training rather than facts for the mind of the pupil or student. A 
few things well learned was the object, if not always the result, of 
this system. Today all this is changed. The tendencies enumer- 
ated at the beginning of this paper are now dominant, and a greatly 
expanded curriculum both in elementary and in higher education 
is an accepted fact. It will be seen, then, that the same forces have 
been at work with us as were at work in Athens during the period 
under discussion: a revolt against severe training and discipline, a 
desire for courses that will lead to some remunerative employment 
or office, and a revolutionized way of thinking. We are demanding 
short cuts in education; short courses that soon equip for the 
battle of life are eagerly sought. Students are asking, What good 
will this or that course do me? Students who persist in saying, 
"I seen," "I have saw," "He has went," or "had ought," wonder 
what good Latin will ever do them. We are becoming as rational- 
istic and individualistic as the Athenians in the days of Protagoras 
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and Alcibiades. Undergraduates are trying to solve the perplexing 
problems of sociology and economics before they have learned to 
reason or to think clearly. 

Two other points of comparison are these: in the older Athenian 
education the master Homer was read almost exclusively; later, 
Homer gave way before the Sophists. Today one curse of our edu- 
cational system is secondary authorities and inferior writers. 
Thirty years ago students in our colleges were reading, besides the 
ancient classics, Green, Grote, Gibbon, Mill, Adam Smith, Darwin, 
and other great leaders, thinkers, and writers on political, historical, 
sociological, and scientific subjects. Today often the head of a 
university department has a text on his particular subject which 
the student is compelled to read, though the book may not rise 
above mediocrity. Textbooks have taken the place of the master- 
pieces, and the result is that the student loses the inspiration that 
comes from reading the work of a great thinker. Especially is this 
true in the case of psychology, education, and history. 

The Athenian boy learned many things from Homer — history, 
patriotism, ethics, humanity, and aesthetics. A generation ago 
students in our colleges, in mastering the classical languages and 
literature, learned history, philosophy, sociology, ethics, education, 
and logic as well. Today by neglect of the classics each of these 
subjects must be studied separately, and the unity of the whole is 
lost. The student forgets that, whatever he is studying, he is 
studying a part of life and that it must be viewed in its relation to 
other parts. We are not contending for the all-sufficiency of the 
classics as a means of education. They alone are probably far from 
sufficient at the present day. We are simply pointing out a differ- 
ence. 

A waste of our present educational system is that the student 
spends time upon subjects which a wide-awake boy or girl will 
learn from newspapers, magazines, lectures, and the many other 
means of popular education in existence today. At the same time 
he misses those subjects which, if not taken there, will in all prob- 
ability never be taken. 

All this may be regarded by some as mere hue and cry. But 
who is satisfied with the results of the present system? Is the 
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business man, who employs its graduates who cannot spell or write 
correctly "the King's English"? Is the high school, which com- 
plains of the grades, or the universities, which complain of the high 
school ? Has there not been a lowering of the intellectual tone, a 
weakening of the mental fiber, of our students ? Are we not con- 
stantly under the compulsion of making our courses easier and of 
reducing the subject-matter of teaching to simpler terms and 
forms? 

We are not predicting that the fate of Athens will be the fate 
of America, and that because of her educational system. But we 
do maintain that caution should be exercised lest we attain intellec- 
tual breadth at the expense of depth and think, because we are 
acquainted with many facts, that we are wise; that hearing a lec- 
ture on some present-day problem gives us the intellectual acumen 
sufficient to solve it. For we must have not only the facts, but 
the power as well to adjust the facts. Let us "beware that our 
northern laurels do not turn to southern willows." 



